CHAPTER XI
RICHELIEU AND EUROPE

ONE of the most remarkable traits in Richelieu's genius
might be defined as his gift for ubiquity, or simultaneity.
To be able to explain with any clearness his projects, his
negotiations, his realisations,  we are obliged to isolate
them, analyse them, extract them from the compact and
confused mass formed by their inextricable medley, and
to follow, from period to period, their particular develop-
ment.  Because it obeys the laws of language and of dis-
cursive thought, historical narration is necessarily a sort
of musical progression.    We cannot develop several lines
simultaneously.   Now, Richelieu's life, with the extreme
complexity of the internal and external problems which
he studied and resolved all at one time, is a harmony of
astounding richness.   He always plays, and in even time,
on several keyboards: to be able to follow the proceedings
of his genius, we are forced to decompose its magnificent
harmonies, those harmonies where the most daring touches
suddenly appear, and especially this fundamental disson-
ance which he himself has created: the defence of Catholi-
cism against Protestantism within the kingdom of France,
and the struggle against Catholicism, with the Protestant
alliance, in the rest of Europe.
We have seen him, on the Day of Dupes, on the point
of being expelled, and fully believing himself that this had
happened, by the coterie which gravitated around Marie